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Editorial 

OF old the public library was wont to take its reputation from the charaéter of the newsroom. 
That room, as everyone knows, attracts every element in the community and it may be it 
attracts especially the poorer elements ;—even at times undesirable ones. These people in 
some towns, but perhaps not so often now-a-days, have been unwashen and often not very 
attractive in appearance. It was natural, things being as they are, that the room should give 
a certain tone to the institution, and indeed on occasion cause it to be avoided by those who 
thought themselves to be superior. The whole level of living has altered, and we think has 
been raised, since the War. There is poverty and depression in parts of the country, it is true ; 
but there are relief measures now which did not exist before the War. Only those who 
remember the grinding poverty of the unemployed in the days, especially the winter days, 
before the War can realise what age really means at its worst. This democratic levelling 
up applies, of course, to the public library as much as to any institution. At present it may 
be said that the part of the library which is most apparent to the public and by which it is 
usually judged, is the lending or home-reading department. It therefore needs no apology 
if from time to time we give — attention to this s department. Even in the great cities, 
which have always concentrated their chief attention upon their reference library, to-day there 
is an attempt to supply a lending library service of adequate charaéter. We recall, for example, 
that the Leeds Public Library of old was first and foremost a reference library, with a lending 
library attached ; to-day the lending library is one of the busiest in the kingdom. A similar 
judgment can be ‘passed upon Sheffield, where quite deliberately the city librarian would restri& 
the reference library to works that are of real reference charaéter, and would develop more 
fully the lending library. In Manchester, too, the new “ Reference Library ” a a the 
new Central Library—has a lending library which issues about 1,500 volumes There 
must be all over the country many libraries issuing up to a thousand volumes pare a day 
from their central lending departments. This being the case the department comes in for very 
careful scrutiny. * * * * * * 

It is in the lending library that we face some of the principal issues of library policy 
to-day. At the meeting of the London and Home Counties branch in O&ober, Sir Arnold 
Wilson, the editor of The Nineteenth Century and After, advocated the abolition of all but the 
most important fiction from the public lending libraries. He made the quite extraordinary 
Statement that the public library did not really touch the multitude of the people and he also 
made the equally astonishing statement that most of the stocks of public libraries were out- 
of-date. He went on further to tell the audience of a young man whom he found in a train 
reading Pierre de Ronsard’s poems in French, out of an attaché case-full of book she, the young 
man, had purchased; and, when Sir Arnold asked him if he used the public library, gave 
the reply that all was wrong there. The librarian was kind but wanted to know what the 
boy wished to read and refused to admit him to the shelves. Sir Arnold did not give the 
date of the incident, which we suggest must have occurred well before the World War! 


Vol. xxxviii. No. 437. 
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Sir Arnold Wilson’s statements, so far as they concerned the public library, showed a 
want of touch with the conditions. Our readers need no reminder that if a library draws, 
as many libraries now do, 25 per cent. of the total population as readers, they must, since the 
75 per cent. left over includes all children below reading age, all people who never read at all, 
as well as the illiterate, blind and other disabled classes, touch far more than the fringe of 
the population. That modern public libraries are cluttered with effete books is entirely a matter 
of opinion. Some librarians, indeed, do find it hard to discard books ; but, then, how often 
have we found that the book discarded is often required and regretted afterwards ! The truth 
is simple, however. The modern librarian has to check rather than to encourage his propensity 
to scrap books which have no immediate appeal. 


* * * * * * 


But in one direction we have found some justification for an implication in the s to 
which we refer. Lately a librarian tells us he has had to issue through a regional system 
Hutchinson and Mottram’s Food and the principles of dietetics. The request had come to him 
after passing through eleven other libraries, all of which had one or other of the editions 
dated from 1901 to 1931. In the present stage of dietetic study we have expert authority 
for saying that only the 1933 can give any satisfaction, and only four libraries in the system had 
this. Are librarians replacing old editions of scientific and technical works freely enough ? 
This should be done before azy new book is bought. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Barlow’s monthly contribution to our pages, “‘ The Librarian’s Guide,” is the most 
valuable help to book-sele&tion published. For this reason. Every book he lists has been 
proved, at any rate to the extent that the publishers find it profitable to reset it. The tried books 
are surely to be preferred to untried ones. While old editions remain on library shelves, when 
new ones exist, there will always be some justification for public criticism. 

* * * * * * 


The retirement of Henry David Roberts from the position of direétor of the Libraries, 
Museum and Art Gallery at Brighton, is something more than a local event. At Brighton 
he made his in$titutions of national interest, and of the many thousands who visit that seaside 
city from everywhere, a large number have through his efforts learned much not only of the 
virtues of Brighton, but also of the art of many lands. As a librarian he has been one of the 
best organisers and business men of the profession. A@ing with Tedder, Duff Brown, A. W. 
Pollard, Quinn and Guppy—their names are indeed library history—it was he who brought to 
success the education scheme, and his name was signed on the first L.A. Diploma issued 
nearly thirty years ago. He is an honorary fellow both of the L.A. and the A.A.L.—the only 
one who is both, and is a vice-president of the L.A. What is most gratifying is that he is still 
a member of the L.A. Council and we hope has many years yet in which to counsel librarians. 

* * * * * * 


Two items of comment from different pages of an esteemed contemporary may be juxta- 
posed. The first, a plea to new young librarians not to belittle the work of the men they 
succeed and quite reasonably pointing out that the new librarian will in a few years himself 
be old and subjedt to like criticism—that is, if we allow this indefensible sort of bad manners 
to continue. The second, the information that a certain distinguished chief librarian, about 
to retire, is to be co-opted a member of the committee which hitherto he has served. It may 
be that this is as good a way as any of securing moderation in the successor. It does raise, 
however, the question of the desirability of a librarian becoming one of the “ governors ” 
of his successor. In spite of all we have said, a new librarian should have a free hand, and 
he must be affected in all he does by the knowledge that any change he makes is an implied 
criticism of what exists. In a perfeét world he could change unobtrusively and the older 
librarian would feel only joy at each improvement. 


= 
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The Dickman Charging System in England * 


By L. Monracue Harrop. 
Tue Dickman Book Charging system was first used in the United States about eight years ago, 
with the objeé of reducing the possibility of errors to which the Newark method of charging 
books is prone. In effect the Dickman system is mechanized Newark. 

In one of the West Ham Libraries, the practice is to use the almost universal English 

system of card-charging which is known to the Americans as the Browne system, but to 
use it in its complete form by recording on the book-card the borrower’s number and the date 
of issue every time a book is issued. It is considered desirable to keep a record of the people 
who use each book as this is the only means of tracing damage, and for Statistical purposes, 
but the writing of numbers and date-Stamping book-cards takes a considerable amount of 
time and gives an opportunity for mistakes. It was decided to adopt the Dickman system, 
and this was accomplished while the library was closed for stock-taking during the past 
summer. 
The change over necessitated the making out of a new type of ticket (one only) for 
every borrower, removing the old date label from every book, and in the case of juvenile books 
and fiction, providing new book-cards. In many libraries the only change needed would 
be the making out of new tickets. 

The stamping machine, which is the onffy piece of mechanism required, is very much like 
a Stapling machine, but sprung in such a way that the arm remains, when the machine is 
not in use, at an angle of about 60 deg. from the base. This arm has on its under-side a wide 
inking ribbon through which are impressed the date (the date slide being inserted every 
morning) and the borrower’s number. On the upper side of the arm is a rubber cushion 
which the assistant strikes in order to bring down the arm on to the base and so make the 
record on the book-card. 

The routine is as follows. When a borrower presents books to be issued, the assistant 
removes the book-card (size 2 by 5 ins.) from the corner pockets and replaces them with 
date-cards which are similar in shape and size to the book-cards. These date-cards have 
already been dated in the machine. He then takes the borrower’s ticket—which consists 
of a piece of thin but strong card to which is attached a metal slide impressed with the ticket 
number—and places this in the stamping arm of the machine. He places the book-cards 
one by one on the base of the machine, making sure that the next vacant line is in line with 
a red line on the base of the machine, and strikes the Stamper arm. The book-card which 
now bears the date of return and the borrower’s number, is removed for sorting and the 
other book-cards are treated in the same way before removing the borrower’s ticket and 
returning it to the borrower. The borrower always keeps the ticket in his possession. 

When the borrower returns his books, the assistant simply examines the date-cards and 
charges any necessary fines, puts the books on one side for discharging at a convenient 
time, and attends to the next borrower. Discharging consists of again examining the date, 
removing the book-card from the issue and putting it in the book in place of the date-card 
which is put on one side for further use. 

The advantages of the system over the common English system are : 

(1) Errors are restricted to a minimum. It is not possible to issue a wrong ticket and cause 
about four queries. Queries can only be caused by the wrong insertion of a book-card— 
which is a much less serious matter. 

(z) An unlimited number of books may be borrowed on one ticket, whereas with the 
usual English system additional tickets must be used for each book. This is an advantage to 
the reader who wants more than one book at a time. This privilege may be abused by some 
readers but the possibility is being met at West Ham by calling the senior assistant to a reader 


*This article has been written independently at the request of the Chief Librarian of West Ham for the 
information of Librarians. The system, together with other American c ing systems, was, we believe, 
first described in an English publication, in Mr, Harrod’s Lending Library Methods—En. Library World. 
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who wishes to take more than three books on one ticket, to point out that, unless the reader 
is living some distance from the library or the books are wanted for some special purpose, 
the resources of the library are being impoverished thereby to the disadvantage of other 
readers. It is rather early to say whether the opportunity to borrow more books will lead 
to some of the borrowed books being overlooked and a consequent increase in the fines 
revenue or not. During the first month at West Ham the fines showed a decrease compared 
with last year, although the issues were 45 per cent. greater, but during the second month 
they were slightly higher on a 33 per cent. increased issue. It is possible that books will be 
taken and not read more than was the case with the old system, but so far this is not apparent. 
In any case the borrowers will have a different attitude towards the library and feel that their 
convenience is being studied more than it was before. 

(3) Many borrowers have a very strong objection to telling the assistant their name, 
especially in the hearing of other borrowers, at the entrance counter. They need not feel 
self-conscious where the Dickman system is in use as this information is not required. 

(4) Borrowers are not kept waiting in a queue while other readers’ books are being 
discharged. 

(5) The staff have a simpler task at the entrance counter. 

(6) The staff have only one ticket to handle, however many books a reader may take. 

(7) The charge being simply a book-card, less room is taken up on the entrance counter, 
as fewer issue trays are tears | West Ham’s‘issue, which amounts at the present time to 
1,400 a day, is kept in nine trays. 

The disadvantages are : 

(1) Borrowers are kept longer at the exit counter than when the usual method of simply 
Stamping the date and inserting the book-card in the pocket ticket is used, but it has been 
found at West Ham that half as many more books than formerly can be issued in the same time. 
On the first evening the Dickman system was in use, when the staff were new to it and counter 
arrangements were not ideal, just over 700 books were issued by two assistants in two hours. 

(2) Borrowers must always hold their tickets, with the result that losses of tickets 
may be greater. 

(3) The loose date-cards in the books may be taken out by the reader and be replaced 
in the wrong books thus necessitating a search through the issue before the book can be 
discharged. 

(4) As the charge does not contain the borrower’s name and address the voucher must 
be referred to for this information when writing overdues. To save time, and wear and 
tear on the vouchers, a ledger containing one-line name and address entries in numerical order 
is used. This is easy to consult and in any case such a record would be necessary if the 
vouchers are kept in alphabetical order as they should be. A special file of borrowers who are 
unable for some reason or other to pay a fine when a book is returned is made. This is gone 
through periodically and borrowers are notified. 

(5) It takes longer for the staff to discharge books because they have to be examined in 
the presence of the borrower, put on one side if busy, and examined later on in order to 
be discharged. 

(6) As more books are issued, a considerably larger stock is needed to maintain a reason- 
able seleétion. 

(7) This means, as far as West Ham’s experience of this system goes, which extends at 
the time of writing to only two months, that a larger staff will be required. Later on, borrowers 
may tend to visit the library less frequently, with a consequent wastage of issue value. 

The system cannot be adopted gradually, it can only be done by replacing en bioc all 
existing tickets with the special Dickman ticket. 

It is still rather soon to attempt an evaluation of the West Ham experiment: this can 
be done more satisfaGtorily in a year’s time when a se have settled down to their new 
privileges and conditions of borrowing, and the are working under more satisfactory 
counter arrangements, 
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Some things are quite evident already, however. To the borrower, the system is less 
irritating because of its apparently smoother working, it is quicker, and offers an extended 
and more flexible service. To the staff, it reduces the possibility of error, but it makes more 
work, particularly at the exit counter, compared with the usual English system. To the library 
authority, it entails a greater expenditure of money to supply an adequate selection of books 
and the provision of a larger Staff to deal with the admittedly increased work, for the 
same number of borrowers. 


Helps and Hindrances. 
By G. O'Leary (Chief Librarian, Dagenham Public Libraries). 

SCOLDING is a temptation, hindrances are easier to write about than helps. | have a copy of 
the model “ Rules and Regulations for Public Libraries ” in front of me. They were signed 
in December, 1929, and | am surprised at the amount of new information they contain for 
the present writer although his name appears on the print. I find myself invested with the 
authority to turn out intoxicated or uncleanly people. The former | have never seen in a 
library and the second (since lepers no longer beg from door to door) | should welcome. 
The formalities for obtaining readers’ tickets are almost as onerous as those for obtaining a 
Road Fund Licence. First, ‘‘ Persons whose names appear on the current Register . . . 
Eleétors . . . or who shall produce satisfactory evidence of Ratepaying qualifications.” 
And then, “ Other residents, non-resident employers or employees working in the Distrié 
. . . @ guarantee from a Local Government elector or Ratepayer, whose liability shall not 
exceed the sum of two pounds.” Again . . . “ May become a borrower on leaving a deposit 
of ten shillings with the Librarian” . . . “‘ May be granted the privilege of borrowing books 
on paying and obtaining a guarantee from a duly qualified person.” 


It looks a little like Newmarket course (see Bagnold, National Velvet). Little barriers and 
ditches and for the unwary a nice wet trench full of water or rather penalties. Fines, that 
terrifying legal term used to denote the colleétion of halfpence that appear in annual reports 
as Income from fines, {/;00—total income, 25, total expenditure, {12,500 ” do not appear 
in this set of rules. Otherwise they are all there—all the silly little things which hedge our 
divinity. The barrier, the turnstile, the park gates, the wicket, these things are the product 
of superior people administering the property of common people. Age ; occupation ; length 
of residence ; can you produce a rent book ? are impertinences infli€ted by public officials 
on an employing public. The parish boundary, that sacred line, often places a reader miles 
from the library he pays for but opposite the library paid for by his neighbour. Many of 
these things are just charges against the system. | am convinced, but cannot show proof, 
that they do not prevent or recover the loss and damage of the comparatively 
cheap book found on open shelves. Many libraries would be much improved by wholesale 
thieving of the right sort of thing, but this is by the way. One thing | can definitely offer 
evidence about is the abolition of “ fines.” The number of books kept overdue is much 
reduced, there is none of the irritation and nuisance of collecting pence, the spirit and 
atmosphere of the libraries is greatly improved. 

“Helps” are fundamental. These are principally an approach to public work with a 
desire for public welfare and the opening of the service for every avenue of assistance. In 
this limited space I can mention only one aspeét—the unification of the library service of each 
authority. Each unit library in a system should, by the provision of a complete joint catalogue 
at each library knit up the loose fabric of a scattered service and it should provide an adequate 
and flexible transport system. A central pool should be available for the frequent changing of 
stocks—the aim in faét should be to make each library not a microcosm of universal literature 
but a place that refleéts the life outside its own doors. The central pool will provide all 
the good, solid indispensable things. In fact our work should be related to the world in 
which we live. 
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Do’s and Don’ts for the Lending Library 


By J. Ricues. 


DO use plenty of guides on the non-fiction shelves to show the location of classes and subjeéts. 
Main-classes look effective guided with oak plaques (toning with the book-cases) carrying 
royal blue lettering. Specific subjeéts are best guided with movable ivorine strips inserted into 
the front edges of the shelves. 


DO have a simple notice over the card catalogue explaining : 

(1) That the catalogue is for the use of readers. 

(2) The arrangement of the catalogue. 

(3) The information the catalogue card is trying to give. 

(4) How to find books on the shelves from the class numbers quoted on the cards. 


DO withdraw a novel or non-fiétion book when it has 120 issues on the date label. 
After such an aétive life it will be quite unfit to handle. 


DO put up in each department a plan—free from “ embroidery ”—which will show 
the position of every essential in the room. 

DO have some good kind of ventilation where it is obviously required in the interests 
of health. Considerably more care and attention could be devoted to the condition of the 
atmosphere in public rooms. 

DO have a series of lectures in the winter. Any enterprise of this nature is worth while 
as it reveals the library to be a centre of intellectual alertness. 

DO cover novels, whose bindings are getting dull, with art-paper jackets, and type on 
the backs authors and titles. This expedient breaks the monotony of the shelves making the 
books reasonably attractive and pleasant to handle. 


DO cultivate sympathetic relations with readers. Good books are doubly valuable when: 
they are issued with good-will. 


* * * * * * 


DON’T stock books in public places which are out of date and useless. The deciding 
factor appertaining to this point is the answer to the question, ““ Do these books promote the 
influence of the library ?” 

DON’T put Mark Twain under Clemens ; George Eliot under Cross; George Sand 
under Dudevant ; O. Henry under Porter; H. S. Merriman under Scott ; Horace Walpole 
under Orford, etc. The “ L.A. Code” and examiners may differ, but that is no reason -why 
thousands of readers should be tripped up. 

DON’T make a reader’s bulletin too parochial with archaeological or topographical 
jottings. People usually prefer a good thick catalogue crammed with authors, titles and 
practical annotations. 

DON’T experiment with radiating stacks in a re€tangled room. There is bound to be 
too much aisle space at the circumference and not enough where the stacks converge. 

DON’T accumulate shabby museum odds and ends in corridors and vestibules. To 
modify the words of a popular contemporary, they neither interest, elevate nor amuse. 

DON’T decorate lending library books with rules and regulations printed on paper of 
one colour and date labels printed on paper of another. If these necessary paraphernalia are 
tastefully printed on good quality paper they will perhaps succeed in being a reasonably. good 
introduction to the library book. 
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Friendship of New Books for Boys and Girls. 


By G. Hayuer, A.L.A. 
(Children’s Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 
“ Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is that of good books.”’—Colton. 


Ar this time of the year, parents and others are beginning to look out for the best presents 
for their children, and we as librarians will be advising them to give books. What are the 
best books for children ? 


I hope this short seleétion will be a useful guide to those interested in literature for 
children. 


Before writing about the newest publications, perhaps | ought to say a few words about 
the standard books for children. There is still a great need for well-illustrated and cheaper 
editions of Tanglewood Tales, The Wind in the Willows, etc. We continue to find that old 
favourites like the Jungle Books, Peter Pan, Alice in Wonderland, King of the Golden River, Coral 
Island, Robinson Crusoe, Black Beauty, and many others are so very popular that to get enough 
copies to supply the ever-growing demand means that there is often not sufficient money left 
for the newer publications. It behoves us, therefore, to see to it that only the best books are 
procured by librarians. Again, out-of-print books always offer a problem to librarians. 


The child reader does not look forward to the new books in the same way as do adult 
readers, who generally grumble about never seeing new novels. A few older children have 
favourite authors, and they never fail to keep an eye open for new books by them. Consequently, 
among the favourites this year will be found Arthur Ransome’s O/d Peter’s Russian Tales, 
124 Joy Street (it is a pity some of the early Joy Streets are not now available), and the new 
Wonder Book, Te// Me Why, edited by Harry Golding. 


Those who have already enjoyed reading Bibi and Bibi Goes Travelling, will be anxious 
to see Rose Fyleman’s translation of Karin Michaelis’ Green Is/and—a thrilling land and sea 
adventure. S. P. B. Mais’ More Books I Like is a companion volume to Some Books I Like. 


For younger readers, W. M. Letts, the popular story teller in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, 
gives us Pomona’s Island. The Happy Mariners, by Gerald Bullett ; The Untidy Gnome, by 
Stella Gibbons ; Mr. Quill’s Animal Shop, by Olwen Bowen ; the illustrations with their bold 
black outlines in Anders and Marta, and Adventures of Anne, by U. M. Williams, will all make 
their appeal to those still under nine. 


Patricia Lynch, who last Christmas brought out her first book, The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, 
has now given us a sequel, The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting, in which we meet the 
same children and the same delightful donkey. Another sequel story is Mary Plain in Town, 
by Gwynedd Rae, which carries on the adventures of Mary, who (it will be remembered) 
was a Bear. Bifin and Buffin, by Guy Rawlence, and The Golden Goat, by Helen Hill and 
Violet Maxwell, must necessarily be added to the list for younger readers. 


Two new volumes have appeared in the “ Discovery Books” series, Te Highway, by 
Hugh Chesterman, and Behind the Microphone, by Stuart Chesmore. The latter gives a very vivid 
account of the workings of the B.B.C. in its wonderful organisation for providing continuous 
programmes “‘ over the air.” 

The Snow Baby, by M. A. Peary, is the autobiography of R. E. Peary’s daughter (born in 
Greenland) with lively interest portrayed of her life among the Eskimos. Two more very 
popular books which ought to be named are The Box of Delights, by the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefield, and The Life of Lawrence (of Arabia), by Edward Robinson, which has been 
written primarily for young people and is most readable. Epic Tales of Modern Adventure, 
by T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tiltman, adds yet another tome on the lines of their previous 
publications, Heroes of Modern Adventure, etc., which deals with all the exploits of modern 
days on the land, sea and in the air. 
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The Flying Dutchman, by Anthony H. G. Fokker and Bruce Gould ; -the life of Anthony 
Fokker, the famous air-inventor, has been specially re-written with all technical terms turned 
into simple readable matter. 4 Royal Cinderella, by H. R. Campbell, is taken from a book 
first written for grown-ups—Margaret Irwin’s Roya/ Flush; and The Tale of Two Horses, 
by A. F. Tschiffely, is also another story taken from Tschiffely’s famous ride. 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze and Ho-Ming, Girl of New China, ate two very well-written 
Stories by E. F. Lewis. 

Railway books are a never-ending source of joy and R. B. Way’s How, Why and When ? 
Railway Engines is simple, with plenty of pictures and a good story telling of the growth of the 
railway engine from first to last. 

Let’s Make a Book, by H. H. Shoen, will only appeal (perhaps) to a few ; it is a direé&t and 
plain introduction to book-making, its history, and the possibilities of a hobby also. 

Recent Inventions, by A. M. Low, describes television and traffic signals. 

Good plays are also in demand, especially round about the holiday season, so 1 would 
mention a hw of note: Nine New Plays for Children, by Rose Fyleman; Eight New Plays 

‘or Boys and Girls, edited by John Bourne; Five Plays for Children, by D. R. Berwick ; and 
Plays Without Fees, edited by John Hampden. 

The Children’s Garden, by Enid Blyton, fills a gap in bringing the garden to children in 
an attractive way and helping them to prepare one ; there is also a brief summary of what work 
may be done each month in the garden. 

The Book of Zoography, by R. L. Ditmars, is an unusual book; by telling about the 
animals in the Zoo and where they came from some most interesting geography is taught. 

Lovers of animal stories will like Wi/d Horse Silver and Pinto, the Mustang, both by T. C. 
Hinkle ; Dowsha; the Story of a donkey, by F. S. Sturges; and Me/ka in England, the second 
delightful book written by Joan Penney about the adventures of the Arab pony mare Melka. 

A London Child of the Seventies, by M. V. Hughes, is something a little out of the ordinary, 
and gives familiar details of London life of sixty years ago. I think this book will only appeal 
to the older boys and girls. 

More Living Things for Lively Youngsters, by T. J. S. Rowland, is yet another Nature book. 
It has some excellent drawings. Our Heritage of Wild Flowers, by H. M. Coley, delights in some 
coloured illustrations which will make their appeal to all children. 

Girls will be happy to have the New House at the Chalet School, by M. Brent-Dyer ; Joy’s 
New Adventure, by E. J. Oxenham ; Through the Green Door, by E. L. Haverfield; and The 
Lower School Leader, by Veronica Marlow. 

For good school and adventure stories for boys, one might mention Sparrow in Search of 
Fame, by Gunby Hadath ; Noe/ Howard, Midshipman, by Sit E. R. G. R. Evans ; Gentlemen 
o’ Fortune, by Gurney Slade; The Red Spears of Honan, by Escott Lynn; The Terror of the 
Noiseless Sound, by J. F. C. Westerman; Knights of the Air, by Malcolm Taylor; Mr. 
Sheridan’s Umbrella, by L. A. G. Strong ; and Sinbad’s Book of Pirates. 


We have so far avoided participation in the controversy on local control versus Govern- 
ment inspection of and grants to municipal libraries ; but the lists are now set and the com- 
batants ranged. It would seem that the battalions of the Carnegie Trust are on the side of 
some sort of central control, but the great cities, echoes of whose voices may be heard in 
those of the most experienced public librarians, seem to be on the other side. County librarians 
are known, publicly at any rate, to favour it, but they could not safely adopt any other line. 
It may all be a great pother about nothing. We suggest that few librarians would objeé to a 
— Government department devoted to Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries, and 

ributing grants after inspection by /ibrarians, and art and museum experts. Of this, there is 
little likelihood in our generation. What librarians fear, on the experience before their eyes, 
is the placing of the librarian and the library under the heel of an entirely different profession, 
that of the directors of education. 
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BOOKBINDINGS 
ARE 
UNHARMED 
BY 
MOISTURE 
DIRT 
OR 
GREASE 


NO MORE 
RUINED 
BOOK COVERS 


\ 


For the binding of library books where 
cleanliness and long wear are the first 
essentials, “Rexine” is the perfect material. 
lt withstands hard wear without showing 
signs of age and its use ensures a more 
attractive appearance for the life of the 
book and a reduction in binding costs. 
Specimens of the colours, grains and effects 
recommended for bookbinding will gladly 
be sent on request. 


1.C.1. (REXINE) LTD., HYDE, CHESHIRE 
LCI. (Rexine) Led, is mibidiary company 
London Office: 60 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C.2 
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Further Ventures in Youth Reading. 


By LirrLewoop (Dewsbury Public Libraries). 


IN a previous article dealing with suitable reading for adolescents, I spoke of placing a stock 
of “ transition’ books in the junior library and a similar supply in the adult library, the 
intention being to dove-tail the stocks so completely that the young reader who eventually 
found his way to the adult seétion would feel quite at home there among familiar titles. 
(“ Fourteen to Sixteen,” Library World, December, 1934.) 

This duplication has been on trial at Dewsbury for some time, and has proved so success- 
ful that is is being steadily extended. 

To begin with the lighter side of reading, historical fiction is very popular, and all of 
Baroness Orczy’s Scarlet Pimpernel Stories, as well as Leatherface, have been in great demand. 
Of course, one expeéts to find Harrison Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle, Old St. Paul’s, etc., 
already in any junior library; Standing side by side with them are Alexandre Dumas’ Three 
Musketeers and its sequel volumes ; Connt of Monte Cristo, and The Black Tulip ; Vi&tor Hugo 
with his Les Miserables, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, and Toilers of the Sea ; Anthony Hope 
and his Ruritanian romances, and Gilbert Parker’s Ladder of Swords, The Seats of the Mighty, 
and The Battle of the Strong — all writers of history who appeal to the “ in-between ” boy and 
girl. Even A. E. W. Mason’s Courtship of Morrice Buckler has been asked for: and now we 
are thinking of adding Compton Mackenzie’s Passionate Elopement, and Agnes and Egerton 
Castle’s Bath Comedy, and its sequel, Incomparable Bellairs. Jeffery Farnol’s historical tales 
prove popular with the eldest of our children, but it is only natural that the greatest demand 
should be for Black Bartlemy’s Treasure, and its sequel, Martin Conisby’s Vengeance. Sic Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s White Company and Sir Nige/ are other historical classics of long standing and 
great popularity. 

It may be said that the filming of many of these historical works and of certain episodes in 
history has resulted in an increased demand for this type of book. A short while ago the 
film of “‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel ” was shown at one of our local cinemas. During that week 
the demand for the book in our junior library was enormous, and is still pressing; and not only 
for that particular title, but for any others by Baroness Orczy. Similarly, the influence of the 
screen can be traced in the demand for books of a more general type. O/iver Twist, David 
Copperfield, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm and many others have gained new interest since their 
adoption by the magnates of Elstree and Hollywood. The March family of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
Little Women—always a model of family love and life—have now become real “ flesh and 
blood” characters since their representation by Katharine Hepburn, Joan Bennett and 
other well known Stars. 

Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer have always been a source of delight to 
boys, and P. G. Wodehouse with his adventures of “ Psmith ” never fails to draw chuckles 
of amusement either from boys or girls. The Sherlock Holmes stories mentioned in the 
previous article continue to be read by hosts of boys ; in faét, this series, like many others, 
could well be duplicated over and over again. The youth who likes to feel his flesh creep 
takes Edgar Alan Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination, and probably follows it up with 
Cynthia Asquith’s Shudders from the adult section! At the other extreme are The Basket of 
Flowers by Schmidt, Her Benny by S. K. Hocking, Cranford by Mrs. Gaskell, and the works of 
Rosa N. Carey—still in the foremost ranks of books read by the older girls. Pat of Silver Bush 
by L. M. Montgomery i is a charming story for girls of a serious temperament; Mrs. Horne 
de Vaizey’s Pixie O ‘Shaughnessy series, E. H. Smith’s Miss Billy, Miss Billy Married, etc., and 
in fact, all the books in the ‘“‘ Glad Séries ” have a touch of romance and are great favourites. 
For the boy who likes aétion, John Buchan’s Preffer John, Richard Hannay Stories, and the 
adventures of Sir John Leithen supply a real “ kick.” 

To turn to more serious Study good results have been forthcoming from the addition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica to the junior reference collection. Under the supervision of the 
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teacher it is extensively used by the classes of boys from near-by schools who make regular 
visits to the junior room, for organised reading or study. This, by the way, is part of the 
recognised school curriculum. 

Music up to the present has had a very small corner in the junior stock ; but it is now 
to be extended on a comparatively large scale. The addition of simplified seleGtions of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, Edward German’s “ Merrie England” and other well-known 
light operas, and easily arranged pieces from the great masters will, we hope, secure an 
enthusiastic reception from our intermediate readers, and become a vital and living part of 
our junior department. 

A new external venture is being watched closely. During September last a Junior 
Instruction Centre for unemployed youths between the ages of 14 and 18 was opened in 
Dewsbury, and the Public Libraries Committee was asked to supply a colleétion of books to 
the Centre. A colleéion of nearly 200 volumes drawn from the stocks of the Central Adult 
and Junior Libraries has been sent to the Centre to be used on the premises. In selecting 
these books, great care was taken to ensure that it would be representative of all the subjeéts 
likely to be asked for by these lads, and special emphasis was placed on the handicraft subjeéts 
taught at the Centre. Such sets as “ The Simple Guides ” and ‘“‘ The How-and-Why Series ” 
readily found a place ; while the reprints of The Science of Life have been warmly commended 
by the superintendent. Naomi Mitchison’s Owtline for Boys and Girls, Appleton’s Outline of 
Religion for Children, Amabel Williams-Ellis’s What Shall I Be?, and the “Brush up your 
French ” series, indicate the type of book included. The arts, literature, history and travel 
all find a place in the colleétion, and we are now waiting to see whether the idea can be 
developed further. The young people who attend the Centre are told of the advantages the 
Public Library can offer, and they can be sure of help and guidance when they come to borrow. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Asrntus Potiio SECUNDUs, 

By virtue of that most handy piece of apparatus, the constru€tion of which is proteéted 
fully by patent ZXCVB/1/23456, | am enabled, in solemn, antediluvian 1935, to address 
a reply to you, the scribe of contemporary library practice in what seems to be about the 
nineteen seventies. 

I was much impressed by your success in earning commendation for shewing the most 
highly polished floors in your division, and I think you will like my story of how I, visiting 
a library (nameless of course) in 1934, once 

Wrore My IN THE Dust 
of the floor in the reference department, and with a naughty finger tip on the glass of a case 
door, and found them still visible a month later, on a furtive visit paid chiefly for the purpose 
of seeing if they had taken my nasty tip and cleaned the room. No, our friend the Librarian 
was Still too busy pottering about his manifold littlenesses to find time to supervise the 
cleanliness of the establishment over which he ruled with much gusto. 

I am tempted, too, to recount the story of what one Librarian’s chairman once started 
to say about the ash on his desk and the debris that strewed his office, but it were wiser to refrain, 

Mr. Berwick Sayers, in that outspoken paper he read with such effeé&t at Manchester, 
reminded the assembly that the most crying need of many libraries was 

PAINT, P-A-I-N-T. 
He was right, as usual, but I can tell him a worthy second to paint, and that is “ Cleaning,” 
and it is good news to me to hear that in the nineteen seventies these things have been 
adjusted. Miracles are wrought by those wights who figure in our returns as Caretakers, 
+ nie 1, Cleaners 1, for too many libraries have been built without proper provision for 
leaning. 

I have encountered rooms with fine top-lighting, but where access by cleaners could only 

be gained by midgets, for the man-hole doors were too small to admit a reasonable sized 
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man with a bucket and a chamois-leather. Can one wonder that what daylight filtered through 
the glass was of the grey variety, and that lights were burning most of the day ? 
I have seen libraries where there was a solitary sink in the basement, from which the one 
caretaker and one dismal woman cleaner carried their buckets up back-breaking flights of Stairs. 
Can you blame them if they make 


One Buckxer oF Warer Surrice For Two? 
One of these days, in our various backwoods, let us spare an hour for the organisation of 
proper cleaning, and make a note, for next year’s estimates, of the cost of the provision of 
cupboards for brooms and pails, and taps, and, mayhap, even a hot water supply other than 
via a copper. Speaking of backwoods, brings a further reminiscence. Dost ever recall hear- 


ing of that little, but stormy = Oyrcry ar MANCHESTER 

when it was suggested that delegates who had accepted the invitation of the Manchester 
Libraries Committee to spend an evening in the new Central Library should wear evening. 
dress ? (I presume that evening dress is issued by a paternal government to librarians of the 
nineteen seventies, unless that same paternal government has abolished it!) I have often 
wondered at the identity of the stalwart who shouted “ Swank!” We had heard, earlier in the 
meetings, of that crying need for a higher Status for librarians, and here was an instance of 
librarians demanding their right to dance in plus-fours or lounge suits at an official gathering. 
Can you imagine members of certain professions togged up in 


Any ATTIRE 
at an important evening gathering during their annual conference. As my worthy chairman 
said, “I am no snob, but if librarians are really serious about their demand for greater 
recognition of their learned profession, surely they can buy a dress-suit. Heaven will help 
librarians when they have begun to help themselves.” 

Delving back into the files, did you notice that in the September, 1935, issue, the editor 
recorded the fact that many ladies believe Mr. Charles Nowell to be the handsomest librarian ? 
Well, is he, or és he, as the slang phase of a few months ago put it? If ever we held 
a competition to discover the handsomest librarian what manly charm we might not unearth. 
I can think at this moment of many debonair men who might qualify for a final heat 
adjudicated by Royal Academicians. One 


Last Worp 

before the many words of wisdom uttered at the annual conference pass into limbo. There 
was a suggestion made that the Association might see to it that a microphone and public-address 
equipment be provided for the next annual conference, so that those on the back row might 
be aw fait with the proceedings. I frankly confess that one morning I sat twelve rows from 
the back of the hall and heard not one solitary word of the paper read by the first of four speakers, 
to me something of a hardship. I did, however, from the same chair, hear everyword of another 
speaker. My moral is brief. Would it not be simpler if the speakers for next year tried their 
powers in a large hall before they appeared before an important assembly. Men’s voices carried 
to every corner of vast rooms before microphones were ever heard of, and could still do so. 
Master Microphone is a tricky young scamp, charming to one voice and a pest to another, 
and I would vastly prefer to listen to a well-delivered oration rather than the sullen booming 
that comes from loudspeakers when a speaker ignorant of microphone technique abuses that 
subtle little instrument. 

Some day write to me again, for I, and countless others, would be most interested to 
hear further news of your silver-haired contemporaries and the systems over which they reign. 
I cannot reconcile some of them whose names you listed existing under the hide-bound 
regulations of your time. Surely at least three of them, in the midst of librarianship which you 
say “requires no mental effort” feel a poignant pang at their inability to criticise! Vale, 

Hypra. 
[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” 

—Editoer, Tre Lisrary Wor.p.] 
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BOOKS WITH OVERSEAS 
INTEREST. 


Suitable for Children’s Libraries. 


THE PRICELESS JEWEL By D. S. Batley 
Illustrated by Raymond Riviere. 
The adventures of an Indian Boy Scout. 
Hard covers. 1/6 Postage 23d. 


CHOPSTICKS 3rd edition By F. I. Codrington 
With a foreword by Lady Hosie. 
Beautifully illustrated by Helen Jacobs. 
All about China and Chinese children. 
2/6 Postage 44d. 
THE WINDLADY AND 


Reginald Cailender 
Illustrated by Hilda ie 
In company with the Windlady the twins visit 
foreign parts, and make many interesting friends. 
2/6 Postage 4d. 
THE PRINCE AND THE ROAD 
By A. M. Robinson 
Allegorical stories for younger children. 
Hard covers, coloured frontispiece, well illustrated 
1/6 Postage 2d. 


THE ZENITH PRESS 


19-21 SOUTHAMPTON ST., FITZROY SQUARE 
LONDON, 


THE DICKMAN 
BOOK CHARGING 
SYSTEM 


has been installed at the 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, WEST HAM, 
LONDON, €.15 


Why ? BECAUSE IT HAS 
WY THESE ADVANTAGES— 


ABSOLUTE ACCURACY OF RECORD 
SAVES READERS’ TIME AT COUNTER 
ABOLISHES ALL EXTRA TICKETS 


Write for further particulars to :— 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Co. Lid. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 


28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
Ww.c.l 


New Books 
for Boys and Girls 


THE RED SPEARS OF HONAN 
by Escott Lynn. 
A narrative of thrilling adventure in China. 


3s. 6d. net 
THE NEW HOUSE 
AT THE CHALET SCHOOL 
by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 
A record of life and laughter that is at once 
entertaining and intensely real. 3s. 6d. net 


JOY’S NEW ADVENTURE 

by Elsie J. Oxenham. 

A new complete story of the entertaining 
escapades of the “Abbey girls. 3s. 6d. net 


THROUGH THE GREEN DOOR 
by E. L. Haverfield. 


A lively out-of-doors story for girls, with a 
mystery which is different. 3s. 6d. net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


Stanley Smith Publishers) Ltd, 


Have pleasure in announcing their 
Two First Publications : 


“ MURDER SHIP” 
by G. H. TEED. 3/6 


An absorbing thriller by the well-known 
writer of *‘ Sexton Blake” fame. Ready Now. 


COMING SHORTLY: 
“STEPS IN MYSTERY” 
by T. R. MORDEN. 3/6 


A mystery story that is just a little 
** different.” 


There will be other Stanley Smith books soon. | 


Please note our address : 
ALBION HOUSE 


59 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 
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Obituary 


Newton Mouun Durr. Weregretto record 
the death of the late librarian of Baroda which 
occurred in retirement at Golders Green on 
Oétober 1oth. Mr. Dutt served for nearly a 
quarter of a century in the enlightened Indian 
State which has the most developed system of 
public libraries, and his quiet force, culture 
and modern outlook enabled him to bring 
them to high efficiency. 

F. J. Peprow, until a few months ago 
borough librarian of Deptford, a post he had 
held for thirty years, died at the age of 63 after 
a long illness. Peplow was a man of strong 
character and views, with a conservative out- 
look, which held him aloof from many of the 
modern methods, and to some extent from 
those who advocated them. At one time he 
was intensely opposed to open access. On the 
other hand he was a finely-courteous, scholarly 
man, and a good librarian, who did the valu- 
able work of building up the Deptford library 
system, and he was much esteemed by all who 
knew him. 


Personal News 


Mr. Basil Anderton. The retirement of 
Basil Anderton, M.A., from the chiefship at 
Newcastle brings to an end a librarianship of 
forty-one years, besides an earlier period of 
sub-librarianship, all at Newcastle. Mr. 
Anderton was the assistant of the famous 
W. J. Haggerston, whose ability is said to 
have built up the fine foundation stock of the 
library and whose death at forty-six was much 
regretted. Mr. Anderton is a graduate of 
London University and has the honorary M.A. 
degree of Durham. A sound bibliographer, a 
devoted classical scholar, a councillor of many 
years’ Standing of the L.A., and Still its 
examiner in Latin, he is the author of a series 
of books beginning with Fragrance Among Old 
Volumes, on literature, Bewick, and including 
a small volume of translations into Latin verse, 
Into the Byeways. He belongs to the fine old 
school of scholarly librarians who helped to 
make modern public’ librarianship. In his 
class lists he showed a model for most. He 
has always been an advocate of classification, 
and if he clung rather too long to the indicator 


for his central lending library that was, in part, 


due to the difficult shape of the building. His 
Stock, and particularly the reference library, 
are held in esteem. At the L.A. conferences 
and at council meetings his attendance has 
been assiduous, his friendly, quiet charm of 
manner being valued by all who know him. 
We wish him a long, healthful retirement. 


Miss M. Bremner has been appointed 
Junior Assistant, King’s Lynn. 

Miss Q. M. Connelly, Second Assistant, 
King’s Lynn, has retired and is on her way to 
South America to be married. 

Miss Stella Cooker, Assistantat the Brentford 
and Chiswick Public Libraries and Museums, 
appointed to the position of Librarian-in- 
Charge at the Bognor Regis branch of the 
West Sussex County Libraries. 

Mr. E. Salter Davies, C.B.E., M.A., will 
deliver his presidential address, which his 
absence in Canada prevented his deliveri 
at the annual conference, in the Great H 
of University College, London, on December 
4th at 8 p.m. On the same occasion Mr. E. A. 
Savage, F.L.A., will be induéted as president 
for 1936. It is hoped that there will be a large 
gathering of members in University College 
that evening. 

Miss I. Hill, Branch Librarian, Stretford 
Public Libraries, to be Librarian, Haslingden, 
Lancs. 

Mr. C. Hope, A.L.A., Deputy Librarian of 
the Wallasey Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Librarian of East Finchley in 
succession to Mr. T. Callender, now of Couls- 
don and Purley. 

Mr. James Ross, City Librarian of Bristol, 
gave an address to the Bristol Education 
Society on November 2nd. on “ The Public 
Library as a factor in Education.” Mr. J. E. 
Barton, M.A., Headmaster of Bristol Gram- 
mar School, presided. 

Miss Mary C. Stanley-Smith, F.L.A., 
Assistant, Kent County, has been appointed 
County Librarian, Oxfordshire. Miss Stanley- 
Smith was trained at the School of Librarian- 
ship, and after organizing the Street, Somerset, 
library, was for some years on the cataloguing 
Staff at Croydon. 

Miss ]. M. Wardle, F.L.A., Assistant, Stret- 
ford Public Libraries, to be Branch Librarian, 
Stretford Branch Library. 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our success 
as Library Re-Binders during the past 26 years 
has been won solely on MERIT 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


|. Workmanship 
2. Materials 

3. Styles 

4. Prices 


Samples and prices sent on receipt of a post card 
Inventors of the Popular NU CRAFT Binding 
Inventors of the New Process for Book Lettering now in international use 


DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 


BELLEVUE BINDERY 


RECOGNIZED AS 
UNSURPASSED 


ALWAYS RELIABLE AND 
ALWAYS AS SPECIFIED 


RANGE AND VARIETY 
UNEQUALLED 


COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH 
LOWEST FOR SIMILAR WORK 


FALKIRK 


OR 


SNEAD LIBRARY 
SYSTEM 


BOOKSTACKS, SHELVING, BOOK 
TRANSPORT, ILLUMINATION, AIR 
CONDITIONING AND GENERAL 
STACK AND LIBRARY PLANNING 


Some recent installations 
Manchester Central Library 
The London School of Economics 
The Educational Library of the London 
County Hall 
The Rare Book Library, Guildhall, London 
The Radcliffe Science Library, Oxford 
The Library of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, London 


The Manchester University Library 


Address enquiries to : 


LUXFER LIMITED 


16 Hill Street, Finsbury 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Can you explain in a few words, a sentence, 
or a paragraph, without writing an essay or a 
weighty volume— 

The difference between Politics and 
Economics ? 

Interest on Capital. 

Why has the £ depreciated ? 

What causes unemployment ? 

What is Liberty ? 

Why is disarmament wrong ? 

Why is Birth Control ridiculous ? 

What is value ? 

What is the political effect of paper money ? 

What is a rubber dollar ? 

Why is “ internationalism ” wrong? 

Why is Free Imports wrong ? 

What is Socialism and why does it always 

? 


Where is Socialism propagated ? 

Why should the Divorce Court be abolished ? 

What is the remedy for Socialism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, New Deals and all other 
tyrannies to which Democracy is degenerat- 
ing ? 
The answers to these elementary political 

questions are to be found in 


‘Elementary Politics & Reform’’ 


by L. E. Hopkins. 

Published by CORTIS and CO., 1, Regent St., 
London, S.W.1. 

300 pp., 74 by 5, with index. Price 10/6 net. 

Limited Edition. 
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Library Topics 
[The Editor of Tue Lrsrary would be if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

firfl of each month.) 

BRISTOL.—The programme of “ Talks to 
Children” to be given at the Bristol Public 
Libraries during the years 1935-36, is an 
interesting one. Since 1920 when the first series 
of talks was Started 339 have been given to 
nearly 55,000 children. 


BUXTON.—In the Bulletin of the Buxton 
Public Libraries for September is a very full 
account of Moore’s “ Utopia” by Mr. G. F. 
Altoft. 


COVENTRY.—During the summer the 
Gulson (Central) Library and the Earlsdon 
Branch Library have been re-decorated and a 
number of alterations and repairs, making for 
the better maintenance of the service, have 


been completed. 


CROYDON.—An unusual exhibition is 
now on view at the Croydon Public Libraries. 
It is a display of first editions and early copies 
of Old Favourites and Best Sellers of Other 
Days. There is also a small colleétion of old 
children’s books on show. 


DUNFERMLINE.—A leaflet on the work 
of the Dunfermline Public Library tells us that 
the cost of the library service to the ratepayers 
was last year £2,094. As the syStem has a 
Central Library (with all the usual departments) 
and four branch libraries, we are afraid that 
after overhead expenses have been met, the 
amount left for books and salaries (9 persons) 
must be meagre indeed. 


GATESHEAD.—The August number of 
the Gateshead Library Record is a special 
souvenir number to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Gateshead 
Public Library. It is full of photographs of 
the different departments of the library, and 
a historical review of library progress in Gates- 
head. A special exhibition showing the making 
of a book through all its stages is being held 
at the Art Gallery, and the Northern Branch 
of the Library Assistants Association held a 
meeting at Gateshead in connection with its 


anniversary. 


LIVERPOOL. — To commemorate the 
Quater-Centenary of the first issue of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, a display of Bibles and scriptural 
prints, selected from the stock of the Liverpool 
Public Libraries, has been arranged in the 
Hornby Art Library. Among the items on 
view are a finely illustrated vellum Hore 
Beatz Maria Virginis of the 15th century; a 
German Bible by Giinther Zainer, 1473-5; 
several examples by Koberger ; the third Low 
German Bible printed by Arndes in 1494; 
Plantin’s, or the Royal Polyglot, 1569-72 ; and 
a fine example of a chained book dated 1478, 
The English works include a first edition of 
Matthew’s version of the Bible, 1537 (the 
“ Bugge” Bible); Taverner’s Bible, 1549; 
several editions of the “ Bishop’s” Bible; a 
“‘ Breeches” Bible of 1577; first editions of 
the Douai and Rhemes Testaments ; the “ He” 
and “She” versions of 1611; and a 
“Vinegar” Bible of 1717. Last month 
(O&ober) the Liverpool Public Libraries pub- 
lished a “ Catalogue of Non-Fiction added to 
the Lending Libraries, 1925-1935,” and within 
ten days of publication 1,045 copies were sold 
at sixpence each. The catalogue, which is 
medium oétavo in size, consists of 372 pages 
and contains about 25,000 entries relating to 
10,000 books. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — Another popular 
list of books on science in the libraries—this 
time on Biology—is to hand. It makes 
interesting reading, but the format is rather 
unattractive. 

SHEFFIELD.—A full list of books on every 
branch of municipal work is to hand from the 
Sheffield Public Libraries. It is entitled “ Local 
Government, 1835-1935: a sele& list of 
books.” 

SOUTHPORT.—In the summer number of 
the Southport Library Bulletin is a sele& biblio- 
graphy of books on geography and geology 
in the library. 

WALLASEY.—An interesting syllabus of a 
University Extension Course to be held at the 
Wallasey Public Libraries on “ Some Economic 
Aspeéts of our Recent History” gives very 
good reading lists of books available, 
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Notes on Lectures. 


CHELTENHAM. — The programme of 
leGtures arranged for the winter season in- 
cludes one on “ John Keats” and another 
illustrated with lantern slides on ‘‘ The Art 
Situation To-day.” 


STALYBRIDGE.—-Astley and Cheetham 
Public Library syllabus for the Ogden Bequest 
Leétures and the Ellen Barnes Bequest lectures 
is now available and the programme looks 
particularly attractive; among many other 
interesting lectures we may note Mr. Bosworth 
on “ The Circus and its Animals ” and Lieut. 
Milton on “ Under Weigh in a Windjammer.” 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY. — 
Le&tures on Michael Faraday and Beethoven 
are amongst those arranged for the winter 
season. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BirMINGHAM Public Libraries.—73rd Annual 
Report, 1934-1935. City Librarian, H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A. Population, 1,002,413. 
Rate, 3.05d. Income from Rate, £78,974. 
Stock: Lending, 501,464; Reference, 
424,006. Additions, 84,466. Withdrawals, 
8,891. Issues: Lending, 4,230,631; Child- 
ren’s Reading Room, 821,885; Reference, 


378,102. Borrowers, 161,286 ; extra tickets, 
116,040. Branches, 25. 1 Distributing 
Station. 


Birmingham has not escaped the decline in issues 
which has the rience of so many public 
libraries in this country during the past two years, but 
it is encouraging to note that the decrease is only small 
and the percentage decrease smaller than the previous 
year. A general consideration of the figures of home- 
reading issues suggests that while these are reduced 
in quantity there is an improvement in the quality of 
such reading. Five classes of non-fiétional works show 
substantial increase in usage. The serious congestion 
of the Central Library has been greatly intensified duri 
the past year, and it is hope. that as a result of fres 
to the City Council steps may soon be 

to = Se gat a building more fitted to the ad- 
ministration of a modern library and more worthy of a 
great city. The new Perry Library was 
opened in September, 1934, cal the Committee 
to secure the erection of a new branch at Yardley in 
the near future. Sites for other libraries are held at 
Glebe Farm, Cony a Oe » Quinton and South Yardley. 
em important g , including over 
800 deeds, account books, etc., ing to Warwick 


and Leamington, were received during the year. 140 
volumes in 10 languages were added to the Shakespeare 
colle&tion. The issue of illustrations from the colle&tion 
totalled 117,668. 


Pease Public Library. 
—-Fifty years of Progress, 1885-1935. Borongh 
Librarian, Frank Dallimore, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 74,550. Rate, 3.58d. Income from 
Rate, 6,200. Total Stock, 64,222. Issues: 
Lending, 353,802; Reference, 25,446; 
Junior, 78,025 ; Schools, 70,731. Borrowers, 
18,599; extra tickets, 13,387. 

On the occasion of the jubillee of the lib: the 
Darlington Libraries Committee have publis the 
Story of the struggle for the inception of a public library 
and its progress during fifty years. After a long fight 
which began in 1869, the Libraries A&ts were finally 
adopted in 1883. By his will the late Edward Pease, 
who had worked hard for many years for the eStablish- 
ment of a public library in the town, left £10,000 for a 
library or similar obje&. Five years ‘later, in 1885, saw 
the opening of the Edward Pease Public Library. 
Open-access was adopted in 1911, and in 1933 the 
building was extended and is now among the best 
equipped and administered in the north. The name of 
Darlington’s first librarian, Frank J. Burgoyne, brings 
back memories of the early days of the Free Library 
movement and the Library Association. in since 
1885 is shown in as table in the Report. During 
this period the population has been 
the k Stock of the library has risen by 50,000; 
issues have grown by 260,000; and borrowers have 
increased by 14,000. This is a well produced and 
illustrated brochure, and in every way worthy of the 
occasion. 

Leeps Public Libraries—Annual Report of 
the Libraries and Arts Committee. City 
Librarian, R. |. Gordon, F.L.A. Population, 
485,000. Rate, 3.099d. Income from Rate, 
£40,869. Stock: Lending, 47,733; Circu- 
lating Library, 42,263 ; Reference, 114,889 ; 
Commercial and Technical Library, 16,308 ; 
Branches, 152,071. Additions, 32,029. With- 
drawals, 22,004. Issues: Lending, 522,265 ; 
Reference, 82,005; Commercial and 
Technical, 31,355 ; Junior, 247,491 ; News- 
rooms, 9,812 ; Branches, 2,777,904. Borrow- 
ers’ tickets in use, 138,989. Branches, 20. 

The distinguishing feature of the year has been the 
considerable alterations and extensions made at the 
Central Library. A number of rooms in the Municipal 
Buildings were vacated by other municipal departments 
aad taken over by the Libraries Committee, thus 
enabling the re-planning of the library to be carcied 
out. The lending department was transferred from the 
first floor, which it has occupied for about fifty years, 
to the ground level. The change over was made oy 
only slight interruption of the daily service. A 

in the new home of the junior 
is wall decoration representing the century 

Leeds. Extensive alterations were also made to the 
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Chapel Allerton branch library. Further extensions and 
new branches are under consideration. The year’s book 
circulation records a percentage decrease of 4.27, 
composed wholly of adult and juvenile fiction from the 
lending libraries. Although working under the handi- 
cap of insufficient accommodation the Commercial and 
Technical Library more than maintained its reputation 
for beneficent public service. 


Leicester Municipal Libraries.—56th Annual 
Report, 1934-1935. Director, E. E. Lowe, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Population, 241,100. Rate, 
2.37d. Income from Rate, £16,146. Stock : 
Lending, 35,574; Reference, 35,951; 
Braches, 52,553; Issues: Lending, 397,926; 
Reference, 53,556; Branches, 685,283. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 50,478. 
Branches, 7. 

Work of a far-reaching nature was set on foot 
within the library system during the year under review. 
Reconstruction of the old library building, which is to 
house the lending and junior departments of the 
Central Library, is far advanced, and the long-delayed 
— of a new branch library at West Humberstone 

s at last taken definite shape. Alterations have been 
carried out at the Aylestone Library, and the Woodgate 
branch, which has undergone internal reconstruétion, 
was opened as a whole-day library last April. An 
automatic pee lift has been installed at the Central 

Library. During the year being reviewed the book 

issues again mounted to well over the million, and 

showed an increase of nearly 90,000 as compared with 

1933-4. During recent years the Committee has con- 

siderably augmented the Stock of books on scientific 

subjeéts, and last year witnessed the publication of 
an important list of selected books entitled “ Science 
and its Application.”” The Libraries Committee have 
undertaken to provide accommodation for the East 

Midlands Regional Library Bureau, which came into 

being on January 1St of this year. The Direétor of 

Libraries is aéting Honorary Secretary to the Council 

of the Bureau. 

MANsFIELD Public Library and Museum.— 
A Year’s Work in the Library and Museum, 
1934-1935. Borough Librarian and Curator, 
C. W. Musgrave. Population, 46,0735. 
Income from Rate, £2,909. Stock: Lend- 


ing, 19,122; Junior, 3,306; Reference, 
2,555; Branch, 1,546. Additions, 2,934. 
Wichdrawals, 1,989. Issues: Lending, 


284,630; Junior, 52,692; Branch, 16,049. 
Borrowers, 15,736; extra tickets, 7,252. 
t Branch. 

The work of the Library has progressed Steadily 
during the past year, and there was a continued develop- 
ment of many aétivities. The Central Lending Depart- 
ment and the Branch Library again recorded issues 
that were higher than ever before. If the increase in 
the Central is to be maintained some means of extension 
will have to be found, as already there is scarcely 
sufficient accommodation for readers or books. The 
percentage of population who are registered as readers 


Stands at the remarkably fine figure of 34; 3,200 
additions to the register being made during the past 
ear. It is reported from the Junior library that more 
children than ever are making use of the room for 
Study purposes. 89 volumes were lent and 106 
borrowed under the interlending scheme among local 
libraries. Mr. H. G. Massey resigned his post of Chief 
Librarian during the year to take up a similar position 
at Hove. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 

OF all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 

British Museum : Natura History. Clothes 
Moths and House Moths : their life-history, 
habits and control. Ed. 2. 1935. British 
Museum. 6d. 

The most important alteration is the exclusion of 
the Large Pale Clothes Moth from amongst the pests 
dealt with, on the ground of “ not proven.” 
Crayton (A. E.) and (H. J.) Element- 

ary Eleétrical Engineering. Ed. 2. 1935. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

This edition is about forty pages longer than that 
of 1927. The bulk of the new material is devoted to the 
alternating current section on account of the extension 
of AC prattice. There is also a new chapter dealing with 
the flow of ele&ricity in gases and in vacuum tubes. 
Cooke (F. B.) Cruising Hints. Ed. 5. 1935. 

Arnold 21s. 

Originally published in the ‘nineties, this book 
went out of print for almost twenty years. It was com- 
pletely re-written in19 28, retaining the original features. 
Again the book has been thoroughly revised and, whil® 
much that was obsolete has been omitted, the text is now 
some hundred and forty pages longer. The number of 
illustrations in the text is also increased, and the folding 
plates giving the lines and plans of well-known yachts 
now number fourteen instead of four. The printing and 
paper of the new edition are greatly improved. __ 
Fiton (L. N. G.) An Introduétion to Projective 


Geometry. Ed. 4. 1935. Arnold. 16s. 

Professor Filon in a long preface says that, since 
the first publication of this Book in 1908, Projettive 
Geometry has found new prattical applications. Befor 
indicating the many changes in the book, he says that 
the general scheme of the original edition has remained, 
save in the arrangement of the order of dealing with 
the subject. Finally, he says that very few chapters have 
survived without drastic alteration, and many have 
been prattically re-written. 
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(W.D.) and McDowa tt (R.J.S.) 
Handbook of Physiology. Ed. 34. 1935. 
Murray. 18s. 

There is little change from the last revision of 1933. 
Some of the chapters, such as the one on the autonomic 
nervous syStem, have had seétions re-written and some 
new material is evident owing to the index being some- 
what longer. 

Harnack (E. P.) All About Ships and 
Shipping. Ed. 6. 1935. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

text of this handy compendium of popular 

nautical information, first published in 1903, is some 
thirty longer than the last revision of 1930. The 
greater part of this added material concerns details of 
new ships from the “ Queen Mary” down to small 
boats at present on the stocks. Other information, 

oo ap the new German flag, has been brought right 

up-to-date. 

Lea (F. M.) and Descu (C. H.) The Chemistry 
of Cement and Concrete. 1935. Arnold. 
255. 

Dr. Desch of the National Physical Laboratory 
originally intended this work as a revision of his 
Chemifiry and Testing of Cement, published in 1911. 
Apart from the historical chapter and that on the raw 
materials and processes of Portland cement manu- 
fature, the work is almost entirely new. 

Lucas (A.) Forensic Chemistry and Scientific 
Chemical Investigation. Ed. 3. 1935. 
Arnold. 18s. 

Originally published in 1920 as Legal Chemiftry and 
Scientific Chemical Inveftigation and extensively revised in 
1931. The book is now enlarged by some fifey Pages, 
the new material interspersed throughout text. 
There are numerous new topics, and the greatest 
advance in any one section is in that dealing with fire- 


ams, etc. 
PrircHARD (J. L.) The Book of the Aeroplane. 
Ed. 3. 1935. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

First published in 1926, the progress of the next 
three years was noted in an additional chapter in the 
edition of 1929. In order to include the advances of the 
last nine years the whole text has been re-written with 
some matter omitted to make way for the new material. 
There is a large number of new illustrations. 

SorHeERN (|. W. M.) “ Marine Diesel Oil 


Engines.” Ed. 4. 1935. Technical Press. 


455. 

The new material makes this edition some fifty 
pages longer than the last revision of 1928 and en- 
deavours to incorporate all the many recent advances 
in Diesel engines. Particular attention has been paid 
to the requirements of the B. of T. Examinations. The 
atthe end of the lott edition hes been 


Tavuer (H. H.) and Tyter (V. W.) Life 
Assurance from Proposal to Policy. Ed. 2. 
1935. Pitman. 6s. 

__. The editor of this revision states that he found very 

little to alter in the text of 1924. New seétions have been 

introduced indicating recent developments in life 
assurance practice. 


PITMAN’S. 
LATEST BOOKS| 


BRITAIN IN DEPRESSION 


A Record of British Industries, 1929. 


Prepared by a Research Committee of the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section of the British Associa- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 474 pp. 10/6 net 


TUNING IN WITHOUT TEARS 


By Frank Boyce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 139 pp. i 
Illustrated by Con. H. Lomax. 2/6 net 


RIVER WORK 


Constructional Details. 
By H. C. H. Shenton, F.S.E., etc., and F. E. H. 
Shenton, M.S.E. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 146 pp. 

1 


2/6 ne 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Notes for Students. 
Compiled by W. E. Crook. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
189 pp. 7/6 net 


HOW TO MAKE A SPEECH 
By Richard Johnson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
119 pp. 2/6 net 
Details post free. 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL. 


ANDRADE (E. N. da C.) and Huxtey (Julian) 
More Simple Science: Earth and Man. 
Drawings. Blackwell. 6s. net. 

A companion volume to the authors’ Simple 
Science, which met with such success when it was 
issued. This book should be equally popular. The 
authors have a remarkable gift of presenting their 
facts in a manner both scientific and interesting. The 
book is fully illustrated with diagrams and pictures. 


Boun (Frank) and Exy (Richard T.) The 
Great Change. Work and Wealth in the 
New Age. New York. Nelson. tos. 6d. 
net. 

The authors of this book survey from an American 
viewpoint the revolutionary social and _ industrial 
changes which are taking place to-day. They have 
divided their work into two parts, the first headed 
“Old and New,” in which they deal with the various 
forms of political thought such as Socialism, Com- 
munism and Fascism. In the second part they turn 
their attentions to the problem of Reorganisation. 
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Tue Boox Wor 
Nelson. 6s. net. 

Many prominent figures in all branches of the 
Book Trade have collaborated in this volume to give a 
comprehensive picture of all aspects of their calling. 
Mr. Nowell writes on the Public Library and gives an 
admirable survey of the value of the public library 
to-day. Reviewing, Pu , Authorship, and 
Circulating Libraries are all It with such able 
hands as Mr. Gerald Gould, Mr. W. G. Taylor, Mr 
Swinnerton and Mr. Richardson. Mr. Stanley Unwin 
contributes an introduétion and an article on English 
Books Abroad, and Mr. Basil Blackwell writes on the 
lot of the provincial bookseller. 


Bourne (Pamela) Out of the World. Illus. 
Bles. tos. 6d. net. 

The author of this interesting travel book grew 
tired of her life as a society reporter in Cape Town and 
shipped as a hand on a Steamer bound for Sydney. 
Then she went to the South Sea Islands and from there 
to New Zealand where she walked and rode in the 
little known WeStlands and finally rounded the Horn 
in a windjammer. She records her adventures and 
encounters with modesty and great good humour. 


BowEN (Marjorie) Peter Porcupine. A Study 
of William Cobbett, 1762-1835. Frontis. 
Longmans, Green. tos. 6d. net. 

William Cobbett was a remarkable man, and is 
even to-day a figure of considerable controversy, not 
so much as regards his personal life but more as regards 
the part he played in the political life of his time. Miss 
Bowen has wisely left these problems to look after 
themselves and has instead concentrated on the man. 
By so doing she has produced a very readable study of 
this eccentric ploughboy, and of his rise to fame. 
BrowninG (Andrew) The Age of Elizabeth. 

Nelson. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor Browning has succeeded in giving a 
very good all-round picture of the Elizabethan age, in 
which a great many diverse events took place. Litera- 
ture, colonisation, and industry all receive their fair 
share of attention, and the various forceful personalities 
who lived and made their mark at that time are vividly 
brought to life again. A book for the student and the 

general 


reader. 


Ed. John Hampden. 


BucHAN (Susan) Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette. Charlotte of Albany. Hogarth Press. 


4s. 6d. net. 

This book is based on the recently discovered 
letters of Charlotte, Duchess of Albany, the daughter of 
the Young Pretender and Clementina Walkinshaw. 
The letters reveal many odd and unexpedted aspeés 
of the eighteenth century, as well as the charaéer of 
their author. 


CarruTHEerRS (Douglas) Arabian Adventure. 
To the Great Nafud in Quest of the Oryx. 
Illus., two maps. Witherby. 8s. 6d. net. 

The names of most of the travellers in the Shararat 
wilderness and the neighbouring distri€s are well 
known, Doughty and T. E. Lawrence, to mention 
only two amongst them. Mr. Carruthers who has 


spent 25 years collecting rare birds has not until now 
come before the suidien This book which introduces 
him, is unpretentiously written; the Story alone 
is of sufficient interest to hold the reader. His 
account of his last great ride home, bringing with him 
specimens of the rare Oryx, is as exciting as anything 
we have read, and his description of the city of Taima 
and the famous Taima stone ate of very genuine 
archxological interest. 

Cuaprett (Jennie) Agnes Weston. The 
Sailor’s Friend. Revised and brought up 
to date. Pickering. 1s. net. 

A popular life of the famous founder of the Royal 
Sailors’ Rest Homes. Gives a simple account of her 
life’s work among the Blue Jackets. 

Dorie (Lynn) The Spirit of Ireland. Illus. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lynn Doyle who is already well known 
for his Stories of Irish life, has been set a very 
high Standard by his predecessors in this series. But 
he has reached their level if he has not indeed passed 
it. He has contrived to give an all-round picture of 
Ireland, town and country, old and new, which will 
serve as an excellent introduction to those who are 
thinking of going to that enigmatic country. The 
beautiful illustrations have considerably lightened his 
task. 

Gunn (Lilian M.) Table Service and Decora- 
tion. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. Illus. Lippincott. 6s. net. 

The author has gone very thoroughly into her 
subject and the anxious housewife ife will find all she 


wants to know about la a table, but the section on 
special occasions is ete voted to American a 
such as Washington’s birthday and Thanksgivin, 


Harrison (Joan) The Gifts. A ar Play 
for Christmas. Williams and Norgate. 
1s. 6d. net. 

A simple nativity play in four scenes suitable for 
produétion by amateur societies, in which most of the 
actors will be children. 

Hinxson (Pamela) The Light on Ireland. 
ore Muller. 2s. 6d. net. 

leasant little book on Ireland which recalls 
onion the charm of the rainswept misty island. The 
book is in no sense of the word a guide book. The 
author describes life in Dublin and mingles facts about 
the country with her personal reminiscences in a charm- 
ing manner. 

Hopkins (Lewis Egerton) Elementary Politics 
and Reform. Cortis. 10s. 6d. net. 

A very sane and challenging book. The author 
tackles many problems in a convincing and provocative 
manner. He attacks all movements which tend to 
suppress the views and powers of the individual. He 
shows briefly how ee may avoid the pitfalls 
of Socialism, Comm Fascism for — it is 
headi All students of contem affairs would 

as wal to read this book which hes more ber = 
thinking in it than many more important looking 
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Hopkins (R. Thurston) Moated Houses of 
England. Illus. Country Life. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hopkins in this interesting and well produced 
book has made the most of his romantic pois oe He 
has described both from the architeétural and archexo- 
logical point of view a considerable number of the 
moated houses of England. The photographs which 
ate chiefly from the of Country Life are excellent. 
Oswaxp (Arthur) Country Houses of Dorset. 
Illus., map. Country Life. 12s. 6d. net. 
Dorset is particularly rich in old houses of the 
— Stuart times, beautiful old stone built 


Forde Abbey and Sherborne Castle. In this book the 

reader will these and many more beautifully des- 

cribed and illustrated. 

PearsALL (Richard and Phyllis) Castilian 
Ochre. Illus. Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

There have been a good many books of this kind 
recently written about Spain, dealing with the easygoing 
life of Spain where “ nothing happens,” or if it does, 
it is unexpected. this book are no 


wish that they had stayed a little longer in the country 

and learnt a little more about it, before they wrote their 

Ramsey (Robert W.) Richard Cromwell, 
Protector of England. Illus. Longmans, 
Green. tos. 6d. net. 

The figure of Richard Cromwell in our minds is 
usually associated with his brief and rather inglorious 
appearance as successor to the Proteétorate. t this 
was only one incident in a long life, it was preceded 
by a period of quiet, as a 
and followed by long years tirement. The author 
exieanively on the mam of un blished 
material in the London Museum, and elsew and 
has produced a vi well documented and readable 
book about a rt of some historical importance 
on whom very little has been written. 

Scor (A.) Consistent Golf, or How to Become 
a Champion. Illus. Stockwell. 2s. net. 

The author claims to have pentrated the secret of 
the remarkable which charaéterised the golfers 
of the previous generation, but which is lacking among 
the younger players of to-day. His remarks on the 
mechanics of the game are very practical, and the 
illutrations of famous players help to elucidate his 
points. 

Serra (Le Comte W. G.) , its 
Substance and Value. Translated from the 
French by T. V. Holmes. Preface by the 


Figurehead. 2s. 6d. 


translated 
funétion and future of . It is less technical 
mnt ne nevertheless it is by 
no means easy to understand 


TrcKNER (F. W.) London Through the Ages. 
Illus. Nelson. js. net. 

The story of London is traced from the earliest 
days right up to the present times. The Story is a 
fascinating one and the author has made good use of 
his material. All branches of the life of the city are 
dealt with in the various periods as fully as the size 
of the book permits. The publishers are to be con- 
= on producing such a handsome volume at 

ptice they are asking for it. 


FICTION. 


ALLAN (Luke) The Black Opal. Arrowsmith, 
7s. 6d. net. 

When the big men in a small town things 
are apt to be very lively. The number of incidents to 
the page is very high. 

AsuTon (Charles) Tragedy after Tea. Nichol- 
son and Watson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The small garden party finishes up with a murder. 
The Story of the investigation is well told and = 
ee solution of the problem is interesting and 


ausnew (Nina) Knight in Armour. Mills 
and Boon. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is an old-world flavour about this modern 
love Story, with knight-errantry, chivalry and other 
loyalties not unlike those which made the Idylls of the 
Knights of the Round Table such fascinating reading. 
This dace not Ghat the fa the 
be read to see where the difference lies. 


C.A.B., PROFESSIONAL Co-RESPONDENT. Stock- 
well. 6s. net. 

A badly written “ skittish ” Story with a title which 
keeps one wondering what it is all about until the last 
page which explains it. 

Coxe (J. A.) Come Dungeon Dark. Faber. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The hero of this story, if one can talk about a hero 
in such a realistic novel, to escape from 
monotonous business routine, sets out in a mild 
way to reform the world, The author manages to get 
in some very good hits at the ineffe€tual youn, youn peopl 
who pose as being members of the proletariat, 
while wishing to overthtow the capitalist system, are 
really its Strongest supporters. 

Dantet (Roland) Amber Eyes. Wright and 
Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 

Alec Williams met the girl with the amber eyes 
under unusual circumstances and having met her he 
soon finds himself involved in an international plot 
which gives him many unpleasant moments before he 
and the girl win through to happiness. 

D’Arcy (Margaret) Down the Sky. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The aoe of Claire Frampton and Philip Anderson 
have in them a tragic note from the beginning. At 
their first meeting they are irresistibly drawn to one 
another, but much against Claire’s better j 
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for she is more than a decade his senior in age. Clever 

as this first novel is, there seems a slight straining of 

robability, even allowing for the careful charaéter 
wing. The end too is in some way inconclusive. 


Drperor (Roger Francis) Death of the 
Deputy. Translated from the French by 
Elisabeth Abbott. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

When the corpse of the Deputy is found in Mont- 
martre and very shortly afterwards the Deputy is seen 
in his house talking to his 
Lecain has got his work cut out. A good Story. 


Downtnc (Todd) The Cat Screams. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A new atmosphere for a murder myStery. A 
Mexican village, mysterious deaths and the Car. 


FLANNERY (Maud) David. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A serious and thoughtful novel describing the life 
of King David. The faé that the Story of his life is 
already well known to us all does not detraé from the 
merit of this story. The author traces the growth of 
David's spirit and brings him to life as a human being 
who had great spiritual Struggles to undergo, in the 
achievement of God’s will. 


Frome (David) The Body in Bedford Square. 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 
Our old friends, Mr. Pinkerton and Inspeétor Bull, 
have a great time in Mr. Frome’s latest. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
initiation as a British Museum reader is amusing. 


Grirrirus (Alan) Spirits under Proof. W. 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

That “ no scene in this story is taken from life” 
as we are told at the beginning, we can easily believe. 
It is the Story of a little Cockney medium who gets into 
contaé with the spirit of Dean Swift. Swift dictates a 

uel to Gulliver’s Travels which the little man has 
oper as his own work. He is hailed as a genius. 
writers of to-day revolt against this unfair compe- 


Remember 


tition, as well they might, and hold a mass meeting 
which is the climax of the book. The satire is weak in 
places, but there is a certain amount of humour 
extracted from the fantastic situations. 


Mam (Barbara) By That Sin. 
7s. 6d. net. ct 
This is a thriller. “ Like a burning-glass,” 


coming to nought at one fell stroke, sets many lives 
ablaze. Fenella is a well-drawn charaéter and her suffer- 
ings are intense, as are those of her husband, Torquil. 


Martyn (Wyndham) Criminals All. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 1h 
Anthony Trent again. He cannot keep out of it. 
Striking some mySterious incidents he plunges right 
into ‘the thick of extraordinary complications and 
emerges with the whole of the conspiracy laid bare. 
Wyndham Martin has excelled himself, 


NoreGrove (Eric) Jill’s Young Men. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Roger Arker and Jill Fraser come into queer 
business relations. Jill flouts her guardian, and has to 
earn her living, Roger offends his uncle and takes a 
job as a commissionaire in Jill’s dress shop. It is all 
rather mixed up and not a little absurd. But after some 
entertaining reading matters Straighten out. 


Norris (Kathleen) Shining Windows. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Ballard girls were gay, y and a bit too 
fond of mischief and pleasure, eae sobered down 
when the family fortune failed and they had to go toa 
ranch and retrieve it. Their love affairs go temporarily 
awry but difficulties are made to be overcome, and 
in this Story this popular author has overcome them ina 
very charming way. 


Payne (Charles) The Secret of Josiah Black. 
Stockwell. 6s. net. 

Josiah Black’s secret is a dream-past which takes 
him back to the twelfth century. He cannot forget it 
and, when he marries, his wife learns of it. She dies 
and he finds his dream-love. From there the Story runs 
through wartime interspersed with episodes when he 
recalls his dream-world. In the end his second wife 
says very practically, ‘“‘ My dear, you will have to forget 
the past.” 


ReGan (Rex) Camel Trek. Muller. 7s. 6d, 
net. 

A historical novel dealing with the exciting period 
of American history in the early nineteenth century, 
when a band of pioneers under the intrepid Captain 
Beale set out across the Texan Desert on camels. 


Ritey (W.) Jack and John. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net 


When Jack meets John things begin to happen. 
He has made a first Step into crime and a friendly 
magistrate tries by kind words to prevent him goi 
further along the wrong road. How the story is wo 
out makes good reading. 
Rusuton (Charles) The Dead Men, Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. bates 

These criminal gangs are getting a li it plaj 
out, but Mr. Rushton has done his best with 
material and has introduced some new and effective 


gags. 

SraPLeton (O. Odd John. A _ Story 
between Jest and Earnest. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net 


The theme of this novel is so strange that it may 
is the Story of a superman born into our present ema; 
his development is traced from infancy to maturity. 
Then, when he has got into communication, by 
telepathy, with others of his kind, he forms a colony 
in a remote corner of the earth. But ordinary human 
beings will not leave the supermen alone and they af 
at last compelled to destroy themselves and their 
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The Story is well told and the author’s passionate and 
> “ard thought is apparent between the lines of 
the plot. 


SrEvENSON (D. E.) Smouldering Fire. A 
Romance. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A love Story which begins in Ardfalloch—some- 
where in the WeStern Highlands. The hero is a genuine 
Celt. He is poetic, dreamy, idealistic. The scene 
changes to London, the plot develops, with mystery, 
class novel. 


SuTHERLAND (William) The Proverbial Murder 
Case. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net. 

A murderer with a taste for proverbs gives 

Inspector Haskell a nasty job, but he is equal to it and 


the solution is in many respeéts unexpected. 


Teep (G. H.) Murder Ship. Stanley Smith. 
38. 6d. net. 

Murder is the key-note of this thriller. There are 
many killings and many attempts which are frustrated 
at the last moment. Among the “bloods” this 
“blood” will rank high. Apart from the murders 
there is a Story and quite a good one. The book comes 
from the house of an enterprising new publisher. 


Varé (Daniel) The Maker of Heavenly 
Trousers. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a Story of China ; not of the warlike and 
revolutionary China about which we have heard so 
much rae & but of the age-old peaceful China which 
does Still exist in such cities as Pekin. It tells of the love 
of the foreign journalist for the little waif Kuniang and 
of the doings of the Family of Five Virtues. The author 
knows China very well and has written a vivid Story 
of the life of the country. 


VEHEYNE Evolution of James. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

We are first concerned with Phil, later with the 
Strange and somewhat unsavoury life of his father 
James. A past criminal, he tries to live up to a new 
Standard. The story is very well done. 


Waker (Roland) When Spy Meets Spy. 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Story of espionage and counter espi durin, 
the Great War. Carrier pigeons, secret codes, Todeas 
and so forth, all play their part in this account of the 
most dangerous of all war work. 


Warp (E. M.) Mountain Waters. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The members of a Travelling Group, personally 
conduéted, wend their Alpine 
passes, up mountain Ssteeps and down into flowi 
valleys. The famous Miss Cust has an adventure wi 
a bull amongst others ; young Penny and Julian after 
many misunderstandings are about to make a match of 
it; the whole company of holiday-makers find them- 
selves in Strange circumstances, and the only people 
who never turn a hair are Dr. Finn and his sister. 


They as organisers of the Group, get some very enjoy- 
able Swiss holidays at the expense of the others. An 
entertaining holiday tale. 


Wuirrte (Dorothy) On Approval. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Readable short stories, the chief note in which is a 
sense of the futility of life. The author seems happier 
when working on a larger canvas. “ Scarscape”’ is a 
Strong plot, “ Villa Fougeray”” a somewhat fantastic 
tale of on life in Paris. 

Wautre (Jean) The Sea Road. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


carefully chosen. A story well above the average. 


Wobpenouss (P. G.) The Luck of the Bodkins. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wodehouse takes us all on a sea voyage in 
company with some of his most priceless creations, 
Monty Bodkin, whom we have met before, Reggie 
Tennyson, Mr. Ikey Llewellyn, the unwilling smuggler, 
and plenty of others. The journey is full of amusement 
for all concerned and once more we must take off our 
hats to Mr. Wodehouse for delivering us the goods 
fully up to his previous & 


JUVENILE. 


Bake (Gladys) The Faraway Mystery. Illus. 

pleasant myStery Story for girls set in the 
Southern States of America. Betty escapes from the 
reStraining hand of her stern old grandmother to her 
family’s eState Faraway. But the grandmother learns 
of treasure hidden there and follows her. But Betty 
finds treasure herself and all ends happily. 


Dean (Mabel) The Street where Everything 
Happened. When Robin Went to When. 
Illus. Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Robin has many adventures in the Land of Broken 
China and the Country of When. He meets 
people and does things that will make every juvent 
res laugh. A jolly story for Xmas reading, en- 
hanced by the drawn for it by Eenett Baker. 


Fox (Kaye) Tibby of the Orange Funnel Line. 
The Adventures of a Ship’s Kitten. R.T.S. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Tibby wins her “ sca-paws” and has a moét 
adventurous life on the ocean. Never was 


an 
autobiographical pussy! Her jealousy of Sudan, the 
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Dunninc (Hal) White Wolf’s Outlaw Legion. 
A WeStern Story. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. : 
The incorrigible White Wolf is at it again ; this z | 
/ time he is aéting the part of Ranger with his Outlaw i: 
. Legion, putting down the crime and lawlessness which a 
were rampant. You may be sure that this bundle of Bhi 
y cold courage with the fastest gun hand on the border a 
b makes it pretty hot for anyone who gets in his way. is 
U 
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Siamese cat, how she helps her master, Ginger, the 
ship’s bell-boy, to save the ship, and a hundred other 
incidents in which she piays a part, make delightful 
reading for the kiddies. Tibby of the Orange Funnel 
Line is a most entertaining story-teller. 


Grssons (Stella) The Untidy Gnome. Illus. 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Elves kidnap Gerda, their Prime Minister 
having made her invisible by pouring some liquid on 
her little finger, and the Prince reducing her to elfin 
size by a touch from his magic wand. Then Gerda is 
kept in a cave in the mountains until she is rescued by a 
thousand Yellow Guards co by the Princess 
of the Fairies who fight and put to rout the thousand 
Green Guards of the Elves. The pidtures are attractively 
coloured. 


Lzonarp (Grace E. P.) The Canadian Family 
Robinson. A Modern Tale of the Ship- 
wreck and Subsequent Adventures of a 
Family. Illus. by R. H. Brock. Boys’ Own 
Paper. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Swiss Family Robinson up-to-date. No wonder 
the boys of the family didn’t want to leave the island, 
when they had almost all the comforts of civilisation, 
such as eleétric light, and the wireless, and none of the 
discomforts such as school and clean faces. 


MIcHAELIS (Karin) The Green Island. Trans- 
lated by Rose Fyleman. Illus. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The inhabitants of the small Danish Island, where 
young Torbin, the hero of this Story, lived, were 
naturally very upset when they woke up one mornin 
to find that the rest of the world had y imme 
They did not behave at all well ; but the situation was 
saved by Torbin and his little friend Malen, who at 
last gets a conneétion with the outer world on their 


wire set. 


W.M.F. Ubero the Robot. Illus. by 
Minouvis. Stockwell. 1s. 6d. net. 
The piéures in this little volume give it the 
appearance of being intended for juveniles, but the 
verses seem more suited to the grown-up. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 
O@ober, 1935——-CAMBRIDGE BULLETIN No. 
LXXVL, May, 1935.—DECORATION, O@ober, 1935. 
—JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, MANCHESTER, 
Catalogue of an Exhibition Illustrating the History of 
the Transmission of the Bible—THE LIBRARIAN, 
O€@tober, 1935. — THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 
O@ober, 1935.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, O€@ober, 1935. — THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, O@ober 18, 1935.—THE LONDON 
FORUM, O@ober, 1935.—MORE BOOKS, Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library, O@ober, 1935.— 
SCIENCE PROGRESS, Oéober, 1933.—WILSON 
BULLETIN for Librarians, O&ober, 1935. 
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Correspondence 
The Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p. 
Sir, October 18th, 1935. 
INTER-AVAILABILITY OF BORROWERS’ TICKETS, 
With reference to Mr. Stevenson’s letter, 
my committee has agreed to accept borrowers’ 
tickets issued by other public libraries under 
the same condition, i.¢., if reciprocal arrange- 
ments are made by other library authorities. 
I think the idea is a good one, and hope that 
it may be adopted by all public libraries. 
Will librarians who wish to make such 
arrangements communicate with me ? 
Yours etc., 
Public Library and Museum, J. H. E. Braos, 
Colne. Librarian and Curator. 


The Editor, THe Lisrary 
Sir, October 18th, 1935. 

In an article “ Qualifying for Librarianship” 
by Miss C. C. Adams in your Oéober issue 
is the following statement : 

“And yet to the person who would wish to 
improve his qualifications as a librarian the 
Study of economics for the B.Sc. (Economics) 
degree is much too limited in scope and is 
therefore so much wasted time.” 

This is pure fantasy which would appear to 
be based on quite inadequate information. 

I happen to hold this very degree. But to 

it I studied not merely economics but 
istory (economic, political and constitutional), 
political science, geography, French and 
German. This course would seem mudi 
wider in scope than the B.A. in Psycholo 
which Miss Adams describes as the most 
degree for the librarian. The sco 
degree is limited since few individuals aft 
hardy enough to attempt the whole of humaal 
knowledge in a few years. Personally I have 
found my degree very well worth while fs 
its cultural value, for its invaluable a 
in objective thinking and for the additi 
sanding which it gives. Any wise graduait 
regards his degree as the first step in hm 
tural life, and, quite apart from any othes 
consideration but the huge number of F.L.A@ 
in our profession, I fail to see how any librariaml 
with insight can describe any normal degree #® 
so “ much wasted time.” 
Public Library, 
Biggin Street, Dover. 


Yours etc., 


of anya 


W. A. 
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